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The childhood shows the man 


As morning shows the day. 


—MILTON 


Social Security for Children 


“ HE core of any social plan must be the 

'T anita” is the phrase of the President’s Com- 
mission on Economic Security, whose bill, as re- 
written by the House Ways and Means Committee, 
is now on the floor of Congress. 

Certain member agency executives have already 
notified us that they have communicated with their 
senators and representatives. Probably many others 
have done so without advising us. 


As the bill now stands, it can be honestly supported. 
The section extending aid to dependent children 
(mother’s aid, or mother’s pensions, so-called) is 
broad in scope, offers substantial assistance to the 
states, and, by its requirements for state participa- 
tion, drives for thorough coverage. In view of the 


fact that such aid is now unevenly available, or not 
available at all, to many families—in spite of state 
laws—this is a great gain. 

Title V of the rewritten bill is closest of all to the 
immediate interests of League agencies, including as 
it does provisions reviving maternal and child-health 
services (and on a better scale), aid for services to 
crippled children heretofore left to the varying inter- 
ests of states or voluntary organizations, funds to 
strengthen state and local public services to depen- 
dent and neglected children, and increased funds for 
“vocational rehabilitation of the physically dis- 
abled.” 

The Children’s Bureau is designated to administer 
all of Title V. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Case Loads in a State Agency 


H. Brown 
Children’s Secretary, The Michigan Children’s Aid Society 


HEN considering the case loads of a state- 
\ \ wide agency perhaps the principal factors are 
the geographical aspects of the district and the dis- 
tance to be covered, with special reference to condi- 
tions of transportation. Regardless of one’s phil- 
osophy concerning the desirability of making avail- 
able to each worker the various types of specialized 
case work, the administrative limitations of so large 
an area preclude our distributing the work on any 
basis other than that of geographically defined 
districts. 

It has not been practicable or necessary to estab- 
lish separate departments of investigation and child- 
care. Therefore a definite continuity between client 
and case worker is established and fostered. 

During the year 1934, the society cared for 785 
children away from home. With the exception of our 
small institution, which has a capacity of 18, these 


children were in foster homes. There were 19 case 
workers and three trained nurses employed, making 
an average of about 35 children per worker. In 
addition to the actual care of children, the workers 
were concerned with other types of case work— 
supervision of children in own homes, adoption pro- 
cedure, investigation of foster homes, family situa- 
tions and minor service for other agencies. 

The society has nine branch offices, seven of which 
operate on a county-wide basis. One branch office 
covers six counties, and maintains the Receiving 
Home. Another branch office, located in Mar- 
quette, covers the 15 counties of the Upper Peninsula. 


Tue Marquette branch office, in the month of Jan- 
uary, 1935, cared for 56 children in foster homes, 
supervised 5 children in own homes, and made 30 
investigations. The total population of the 15 
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counties covered by this branch office is 318,676 and 
the area, 16,691 square miles. The town of Mar- 
quette has a population of 14,789. The work is done 
by two case workers, plus office assistants. In this 
remote district there is great need for community 
organization work. 

Two outstanding accomplishments in which our 
workers have taken active part are the establishment 
of a family welfare society and a social service ex- 
change in Marquette. The executive is also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of a health camp 
which serves the whole district. 

The St. Foseph branch office, which operates the 
Receiving Home, covers six counties with a popula- 
tion of 228,133 and an area of 3,512 square miles. 
The town of St. Joseph has a population of 8,349. 
During the month of January, the branch cared for 
53 children in foster homes, plus 15 in the Receiving 
Home. In addition, 34 children were supervised in 
own homes, 22 investigations were made, and 3 
foster homes were investigated. The work was done 
by two case workers and a trained nurse, with office 
workers and other institutional employees. 

The executive of this branch office has charge of 
the arrangements of the Traveling Mental Clinic, 
which is held every month. She has also been active 
in promoting better medical facilities for the district, 
and in the organization of meetings for social workers 
from allied groups. 

The county-wide Flint branch office serves a popu- 
lation of 211,641 and covers an area of 655 square 
miles. The population of the city of Flint is 156,492, 
and is heavily industrial. For the month of January, 
this branch office cared for 50 children in foster 
homes, supervised 47 children in own homes, and 
made 16 investigations. 

In Flint there are four private child-caring agen- 
cies in addition to the Juvenile Detention Home. 
The branch office has been active in the coordination 
of children’s work in the area, and has assisted in the 
establishment of a psychological clinic and a plan 
for volunteer service. One institution of older girls 
was discontinued, and the branch office took over the 
work formerly done by that organization. We as- 
sisted another institution with case work and record 
keeping, and, until other arrangements were per- 
fected, aided the Juvenile Court with probation 
ervice for delinquent girls. The work is done by 
two case workers, plus office assistants. 

The Kalamazoo branch office serves 2 county area 
of 562 square miles, with a population of 91,358. 
The city of Kalamazoo has a population of 54,786. 
In January, 42 children were cared for in foster 


homes, 9 children were supervised in own homes, 16 
investigations were made and one foster home in- 
vestigated. 

The executive was active in the work of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies and in the organization of a 
chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers. Other activities include board meetings, 
gathering publicity material, and conferences with 
agencies. The executive adds: 


“Considerable time is spent with persons previously known who 
come for counsel regarding their own personal problems. Although 
these contacts mean nothing so far as regular case load is con- 
cerned, and it is merely a matter of giving encouragement and 
advice with regard to the burdens of others, it is a vital part of 
the task of the worker.” 


(Continued on page 5) 


Social Security for Children 
(Continued from page 1) 


It is gratifying that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee were unanimous in their approval of all these 
provisions. 

It would be desirable not to restrict aid to child 
welfare services exclusively to rural areas. On the 
other hand, the League has long emphasized the 
need of developing service for rural children, and 
we may welcome any mandate to the Children’s 
Bureau stressing assistance in rural communities. 


Accorpinc to the best advice obtainable, two 
points remain important: 

1. To indicate support of the whole bill or at least 
the provisions referred to, and 

2. To secure the communication of personal 
opinion to senators and representatives from their 
own constituents by telegrams and personal letters. 

The League still has a limited supply of an analy- 
sis of the bill—‘‘ Federal and State Cooperation for 
Economic Security and Human Welfare,” published 
by the National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America—available on request, copies of which 
were recently sent to member agencies. 

When one recalls that up to now vocational re- 
habilitation and maternity and infant welfare (sum- 
marily discontinued some years ago) have been the 
only forms of Federal aid to special groups of chil- 
dren, the advance which this bill registers is epochal. 
The provisions designating children are good. 
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The Juvenile Court—Its Purpose and Function 


PEAKING at the Mid-West Regional Confer- 
S ence of the Child Welfare League of America in 
Chicago on March 22, the Honorable Harry L. 
Eastman, Judge of the Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court, Cleveland, stated that in considering the 
proper place and function of the juvenile court in the 
modern community today and that of the immediate 
future, it was not expected that the suggestions he 
would make in his talk would apply with equal force 
to all communities indiscriminately. 

“In small communities where facilities are unde- 
veloped or wholly lacking,” he said, “practices will 
necessarily have to be modified to meet the actual 
situations. However, the fundamental principles 
which I will discuss are basic, and though their full 
application at this time can only be applied in the 
larger and better organized communities, they 
should be kept in mind by smaller communities in 
determining the direction of their future course and 
development.” 


Junce Eastman roughly catalogued the welfare ac- 
tivities of the average community, pointing out that 
there has been a specialization among agencies for a 
long time based on the type of cases accepted, and 
that, more recently, there has been a tendency 
toward greater specialization in the type of service 
given, leading to closer cooperation between agencies 
and demonstrating the possibility of greatly im- 
proved service through the willingness of one agency 
to make its highly specialized service available to 
another agency when needed. 

In speaking of public agencies supported by taxa- 
tion, he said: 

“The position of the public schools offers a strong 
contrast to that of the juvenile courts. The former is 
of universal application within the community; the 
latter affects a very limited number of the child 
population. The purposes of the former are general; 
those of the latter, specific. The schools have a 
place which is sharply defined and clearly recog- 
nized, while the position of the court is obscure and 
poorly understood, not only by the general public 
but even by many within the social welfare field.” 


Conrusion with regard to the place of the court in 
the field of social welfare is the result, he declared, of 
the environmental conditions which surrounded its 
development: it was begun wholly as an experi- 


ment, and has continued to develop mainly by ex- 
perimental processes. 

“Tn its beginnings,” he indicated, “‘the court was 
concerned only with the hearing and disposition of 
children who had committed offenses against the 
criminal law. This reform was motivated chiefly by 
reason of the debasing influence upon minors result- 
ing from their confinement in jails and reformatories 
with adult and hardened criminals.” 

“The idea of a separate form of procedure was but 
a natural development of the foregoing conception,” 
he continued. “After the first courts were estab- 
lished, their jurisdiction was extended to include 
dependent and neglected children, and various other 
matters concerning the welfare of children. 

“The court is an agency for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the laws concerning children as defined 
by the statutes. Its function, therefore, is purely 
judicial. In this, it occupies a distinct and unique 
position in the social welfare field. It is a court deal- 
ing with social factors and processes, and as such it 


(Continued on page 6) 


League’s Montreal Program 


Tue subject of the address by the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Robert F. Keegan at the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Child Welfare League of America in 
Montreal on June 12 has been announced as “ Build- 
ing for the Future.” 

The second group meeting listed for June 14 in 
the March issue of the BuLLetin, “Questions in 
Foster Family Care,” has been divided as follows: 
(1) The use of the boarding home; foster parents’ 
organizations and meetings; community relations 
of the foster child; and (2) the use of wage, farm and 
free homes. 

The leader of the group meeting on “‘ Day Nursery 
Care” is Grace Langdon, Ph.D., specialist in emer- 
gency nursery schools, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, and board member of the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries. 

‘Characteristics of Religious Child Caring Insti- 
tutions” is the general topic for the joint group 
meeting with the Church Conference of Social Work 
and the Episcopal Social Work Conference. ‘‘Meth- 
ods and Care”’ will be discussed by Eric W. Gibberd, 
of Cincinnati, and “‘Administrative Relationships,” 


by H. W. Hopkirk, of Albany, New York. 
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Youth Adrift 


I+ is welcome news that substantial funds will be- 
come available to provide opportunities for work, 
further education, and recreation for young men and 
women between sixteen and twenty-five years of age. 

Many of these young people may not have lacked 
enough to eat and wear—but, even so, in many in- 
stances they have been casualties of the depression. 

Leaving grammar, high school and college, they 
have found nothing to absorb the interest and energy 
they were equipped to use in the world’s work. Many 
have lost their ambition and enthusiasm for gainful 
occupation even when it becomes available. 

They have drifted about aimlessly, and they have 
become the prey of fantastic theories that accompany 
a social catastrophe such as this country has suffered. 

The Administration does well in setting aside some 
of our millions from the relief funds for physical and 
mental training, and for the development of the new 
loyalties and the new hopes that are likely to come 
out of a well conceived program. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has justified its 
expenditures. The new program, in order to bring 
opportunity to all who are physically or emotionally 
adrift, must also reach a younger and more diverse 
group. 

To meet their needs, a varied educational program 
must be set up. For the many who either cannot or 
will not go on with intellectual pursuits, oppor- 
tunities must be created for a form of education that 
will go along with manual and other kinds of work. 

If the adolescents could remain in school or under 
training until the eighteenth birthday, their jobless 
elders as well as they themselves would benefit. 

—C. C. CarsTens 
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Aid for Youth 


EmpLoyMENT FoR GRADUATES OF EpucaTIONAL INstITruTIONS, 
Senate Document No. 45. Letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution No. 67, submitted 
by Senator Walsh, a report relative to aiding graduates of educa- 
tional institutions in the matter of securing employment. 14 
pages. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1935. 


Tuis pamphlet, which is just off the press, empha- 
sizes the tremendous problem of mass unemploy- 
ment among the youth of our country, and offers 
suggestions and plans for consideration in the form 
of junior work and emergency education projects. 

Suggestions are given regarding: (1) Coordinat-’ 
ing and advisory agency; (2) coordinated work and 
training projects for young people 18 to 24 years of 
age, inclusive; (3) educational assistance for boys 
and girls 16 and 17 years of age. 


Father McEntegart Reports Fewer 
Children in Foster Care 


Ix his annual report, issued in March, the Rev. 
Bryan J. McEntegart, head of the Division of Child 
Care of the Catholic Charities of the New York 
Archdiocese, stated there had been a decrease in the 
number of children cared for away from home during 
the past year. He said: 

“The ruinous depression at the outset struck at 
the security of our children with bewildering force. 
Numberless forms of individual breakdown followed 
in rapid succession. Homes had crashed, and a 
sharp increase was noted in the numbers of neglected 
and homeless children to be cared for. 

“Slowly the tide has turned, and with the tremen- 
dous expenditures for relief more homes are being 
held together. Last year has seen a perceptible 
diminution of children under care outside their own 
homes. This would seem to conform with the situa- 
tion throughout the country as indicated by statis- 
tics recently published by the Department of Labor 
covering eighteen city areas. These showed that in 
the last two years the number of children in foster 
families has remained about the same while the num- 
ber in institutions has declined slightly.” 

With regard to curtailed intake and discourage- 
ment of applications in New York City as possible 
factors in the decrease of children under foster care 
during the past year, Father McEntegart has 
written to the League: 

“T find that there was a considerable decrease in 
the number of applications made to both the Chil- 
dren’s Court and the Department of Public Welfare 
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for the commitment of children in 1934, as compared 
with the previous year. The Children’s Court com- 
mitted a few more children in 1934, but the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare committed many hundreds 
less. At the same time, the number of children dis- 
charged from care increased greatly in 1934. 

“In the light of these facts, I feel that the major 
influences producing the decrease in numbers of chil- 
dren under foster care have been the expenditures 
for relief in the city. No doubt, other factors have 
some share but the major emphasis must go to relief 
expenditures.” 


Case Loads in a State Agency 


(Continued from page 2) 


Tuose counties of the State which are not served 
by the branch offices are divided into four districts, 
a case worker having headquarters in a centrally 
located town. 

The case loads of these workers must be estimated 
on a basis different from that of branch offices, as no 
boarding home supervision is attempted except in 
the counties where branch offices are established. 
Each district covers from 10 to 19 counties, many of 
which are sparsely settled. With the exception of 
F.E.R.A. workers, county nurses, and the county 
welfare agents, there is no organized social work in 
many of the counties. 

The area and population in the four districts 
follow: 


Square Miles Population 


266,989 
182,020 
435,623 
486,974 


Central 
South 


The condition of the highways is of vital impor- 


tance to these rural case workers. Each worker 
owns an automobile. In January, a typical winter 


month, the mileage statistics for four workers were 
as follows: 


Mileage Cost 
@ Se per 
Miles Mile 
1252 $62.60 
731 36.55 
1170 58.50 
1803 90.15 


4956 $247.80 


Travel 
Expense 
$28.10 
13.32 
35.64 
38.79 


$115.85 


Total 
Expense 
$90.70 
49.87 
94.14 
128.94 


$363.65 
These figures are greatly increased during the sum- 


mer months. It has been found that a mileage rate 
of five cents per mile is equitable and covers the cost 
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of operating lighter cars. The State of Michigan 
also pays this rate in its various departments. 


Case Loap DistrisuTtion For THREE Rurat Districr WorKERS 
Family Adoptive 

Minor Super- Home Homes 

Service vision Supervision Investigated Totals 

47 17 11 5 105 

26 21 15 3 87 

17 14 1 1 44 


90 52 § 27 9 


Adoptive 
Major 


Cases 


236 


Partial absence and a change of workers explain 
the comparatively small case load of the third dis- 
trict in this table. 

The principal duty of these workers is the investi- 
gation of.conditions surrounding dependent and 
neglected children, the planning of adequate medical 
care for parents and children, supervision of families 
where efforts are being made to maintain the family 
unit, and supervision of children in adoptive homes. 
Perhaps the term, “‘undifferentiated case work,” 
best describes the activities of these rural workers. 
In the State of Michigan, the legal aspects of chil- 
dren’s problems rest in the office of the Probate 
Judge. It is essential, therefore, to cooperate with 
the 83 probate offices. In fact, a large percentage of 
cases are referred by county officials. 

Increasing awareness of F.E.R.A. offices to chil- 
dren’s problems is significant. One worker reports: 


“There is no correlation between the size, population, or finan- 
cial condition of the county and the size of the case load. There 
seems to be a slight correlation between the attitudes and per- 
sonalities of local officials and the size of the case load, although 
even here there is a wide variance.” 


The rural worker finds it necessary and valuable 
to consult with physicians, county supervisors of the 
poor, pastors, teachers, nurses and health units, 
county welfare agents, and women’s clubs. Occa- 
sionally the worker addresses club meetings, explain- 
ing our work. We receive valuable assistance from 
the various state hospitals and institutions. Through 
these sources we are able to receive psychological 
services for children and parents. 

The problem of the unmarried mother, in coopera- 
tion with maternity homes and hospitals, is a vital 
part of our service. The main office acts as a for- 
warding agent for requests for service of all types 
from agencies within and without the State. 


I+ will be seen that there is very little opportunity 
for distribution of case load in relation to special 
capacities of the staff. In three branch offices, col- 
lege students are given practice work and super- 
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vision under the direction of the executive, but these 
students have not been counted as actual staff 
members. 

We are specially concerned with the development 
of workers who will make satisfactory branch office 
executives, positions which call for experience em- 
bracing the specialized types of case work common 
in urban communities, and ability to lead and de- 
velop community social work planning. 


The Juvenile Court 


(Continued from page 3) 


takes a social viewpoint in exercising its function. 
But its function is purely a judicial one, and must be 
exercised within the powers and jurisdiction given 
to it under the law. 

“Had the court restrained its activities strictly 
to the exercise of its judicial function, its position in 
the social welfare field would have remained clear 
and well defined. However, because of the frequent 
lack of welfare facilities through which the decisions 
of the court could be carried out, or lack of coopera- 
tion from private agencies, the court was sometimes 
forced to undertake administrative functions in the 
welfare field that it was neither equipped nor em- 
powered to perform. 

“Once it had begun these services, they were con- 
tinued as a matter of course, and gathered strength 
through precedent, until the courts were looked upon 
as social agencies rather than as socialized courts.” 

Judge Eastman stressed that the place of the court 
in the social welfare field is clearly determined by its 
function—administration of a certain section of the 
law, covering the welfare of children, which has been 
placed under its jurisdiction by legislative enact- 
ment; that it must administer these laws in the man- 
ner prescribed by the statutes; and that it must stay 
within the clearly defined limits of its jurisdiction. 

“In relation to the other agencies in the welfare 
field, both public and private,” he declared, ‘‘it is 
a tribunal to which they may bring such legal con- 
flicts as arise within their field and are recognized by 
law. It gives them the support of the law when 
needed to overcome obstacles and accomplish their 
legitimate purposes. It gives them authority when 
needed to carry out necessary forms of social treat- 
ment. In short, it is the authoritative support of 
welfare agencies when support and authority are 
required.” 

‘As such,” he continued, “it should abstain from 
engaging in those forms of social work which other 


agencies are better prepared and stand willing to 
perform. It is an agency to which appeal should be 
made only as a last resort, and when compulsion is 
sought, or a clarification of uncertainties needed. 

“Tn this, it differs from other social agencies whose 
aid may be sought by the client, and accepted either 
in whole or in part or be totally rejected. 

“The court, with the limitations inherent in its 
nature, is handicapped in attempting to produce 
results by persuasion. This can better be done by 
other agencies, leaving problems involving conflicts 
of opinion to be decided by the court after persuasive 
methods have wholly failed. 

“Tt differs, also, in that the court acquires jurisdic- 
tion over individuals, adult or juvenile, only upon a 
formal information or complaint that can properly 
be substantiated according to law.” 


Empnasizine that the function of social welfare is 
educational and administrative, and that its services 
have now become highly specialized, Judge Eastman 
spoke of the discharge of such functions by a court 
as an anomaly, and, as impossible in practice in 
highly specialized forms. He urged that the function 
of the court is not to administer the service but to 
secure the services of competent administrators. 

“The tendency of a few courts to assume non- 
judicial functions,” he said, ‘“‘has now become a pro- 
nounced trend, supported by movements both within 
the courts and by outside agencies. The present 
trend is toward expanding the courts, especially in 
the larger centers, into general [child] welfare agen- 
cies. . . . The movement goes even further and 
contemplates the extension of the courts’ activity 
into such fields as preventive service and pre-delin- 
quency. These services require no exercise of the 
judicial function, and, under the broadest interpre- 
tation of its powers, the court has no legal authority 
to perform them. Any attempt to confer such au- 
thority upon it would undoubtedly be declared un- 
constitutional.” 


Ix mentioning that the juvenile courts have been 
combined with, or made a part of, a court of domes- 
tic relations in a number of our larger cities, Judge 
Eastman said: 

“I am inclined to question seriously the wisdom 
of such combinations, and am persuaded that there 
is no advantage in them from the standpoint of the 
juvenile court. 

“The usual argument hinges upon the custody and 
support of children of divorced parents. In Ohio the 
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courts hearing divorces may certify cases involving 
these questions to the juvenile court. Our own re- 
search shows that less than 10 per cent of such cases 
need to be referred to the juvenile court. 

“On the other hand, the volume of divorce cases is 
25 per cent greater than juvenile cases, and therefore 
combining the courts more than doubles the number 
of cases to be heard by the combined courts. This 
inevitably results in less attention being given to 
juvenile matters, and that, mainly by subordinates. 
I am informed that in one of the older and larger 
courts of this kind only 32 juvenile cases received 
the personal attention of the judge in one year.” 


Expansion of the juvenile court into a general wel- 
fare agency, if carried to its logical conclusion, would 
involve, Judge Eastman indicated, a duplication of 
every form of social service now performed by other 
public and private welfare agencies. 

‘Aside from the inefficiency which would result, 
and lack of specialization,” he declared, “‘such a 
court organization would soon become so unwieldy 
and cumbersome that it would collapse of its own 
weight like a house of cards.” 

If a court confines itself to the exercise of the judi- 
cial function, leaving the administrative forms of 
welfare to the specialized agencies, he said he believes 
the court can do a higher quality of work and better 
serve its community because it can then specialize 
and become more skilled in its own field. 

“Tt will develop its judicial function along the lines 
of investigation, and social diagnosis,” he declared, 
“and will accomplish more with the cases it finds 
desirable to keep under its own supervision for treat- 
ment purposes.” 

“Tnvestigation and follow-up are equally impor- 
tant from a social standpoint,” he continued, “but, 
to the court, investigation 1s the more important 
because it lies closer to the judicial function. With- 
out a thorough and comprehensive investigation, the 
court is in no position to make an accurate diagnosis 
of the social ills of its clients and is lable to make 
grave mistakes in prescribing social treatment. 
Insofar as it can avail itself of other agencies to 
carry out the purely administrative functions of 
treatment, it can concentrate its efforts on more in- 
tensive investigation and diagnosis.” 

Judge Eastman stressed the detention home as an 
important unit in diagnosis. 

“Tt should have facilities and personnel for thor- 
ough physical and psychometric examination,” he 
stated, ‘‘and these should be part of the routine. 
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Psychiatric service should also be available when 
necessary. The detention home should be used for 
the purpose of observation and study, which, in the 
hands of competent attendants, can be of material 
assistance to the court. 

“Tt follows, therefore, that the detention home 
should be under the direct supervision of the court 
and its personnel, chosen by, and responsible to the 
court. 

“Tt should detain only those for whom detention 
is absolutely necessary, either for safekeeping or for 
study, and the period of detention should be kept 
at the minimum at which effective work can be 
accomplished.” 

In speaking of the delegation of the social treat- 
ment of cases to appropriate welfare agencies serving 
the community, Judge Eastman cited experience 
that the clients of the court are also clients of one or 
more social agencies at the time of their appearance 
in 75 per cent of all delinquencies and in almost 100 
per cent of dependencies. 

“When consideration is given to the fact that 
social treatment frequently involves persons not sub- 
ject to the order of the court,” he said, “‘it will be 
seen that treatment by a non-judicial agency is 
preferable.” 


Ix conclusion, Judge Eastman spoke of the present 
as a period of reappraisal and redirection in all fields 
of human activity, a reorientation in which the 
courts and welfare organizations are sharing. He 
stated that goals are becoming more sharply defined, 
and that organizations are redirecting their efforts 
toward more specific and specialized services, and 
realigning themselves in relation to other organiza- 
tions in order to effect better cooperation. 

“T have placed before you my conception of the 
place and function of the juvenile court in the welfare 
field,” he said. “‘It is a redefinition, mainly, in that 
it has attempted to clear away some of the accretions 
which have gathered about the court and obscured 
its true place and function. I believe that all of your 
member organizations will find it to their advantage 
to make a similar appraisal of their own place in the 
social welfare field. 

“The Child Welfare League of America has con- 
stantly and consistently supported the juvenile 
court movement. Its contributions to the begin- 
nings and subsequent development of the courts have 
been considerable and important. It is with pleasure 
that I acknowledge these services, and compliment 
the League upon its accomplishments in this respect. 
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I feel sure that its interest will continue and be 
equally beneficial as time goes on.” 


Editor’s Note: Judge Eastman, throughout his address, sup- 
ported his position with quotations, too long to be printed in this 
article, from such authoritative sources as the White House 
Conference Reports, C. C. Carstens, Thomas D. Eliot, and H. H. 
Lou. Reference material used by Judge Eastman was prepared 
by M. S. Laird, Statistician of the Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court. 


Mental Hygiene 


MeEnrTAt HyGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD, by Percival M. Symonds, 
Ph.D. Published by Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 
321 pages. $1.50. 

This book is presented by its author as a brief and 
direct manual to show the implications of mental 
hygiene for education. 

If we accept the premise that the implications of 
mental hygiene for education can be presented in a 
brief and direct manual, we may perhaps feel that 
Professor Symonds has accomplished his purpose. 
A manual, after all, is not expected to be illuminating 
and stimulating, but, by its very nature, is dogmatic 
and arbitrary. Trying to lay down rules for mental 
hygiene, however, is rather like trying to bottle sun- 
light. 

As a person reads this compact volume, he finds 
himself wishing that the strength of the few under- 
lying principles set forth in the preface had not been 
dissipated by such elaborate division into the small 
headings of the later chapters. ; 

Statements of generalization are not enough in a 
field which teems with such richly illustrative mate- 
rial as the field of education. It is to be regretted 
that Professor Symonds has not used glowing per- 
sonalities to invigorate his pages. Less of pedagogy 
and more of personality would have enriched this 
volume. 

The arrangement of the volume and its terminol- 
ogy are simple, direct, and understandable. The 
bibliography at the end is comprehensive. The book 
will serve its best purpose, probably, for a group of 
teachers under an alert leader who finds in it a 
springboard from which to plunge into profitable 
discussion.—Rena Dewey, New England Home for 
Little Wanderers. 


New Appointment 


Miss Margaret Reeves, formerly director of the 
Bureau of Child Welfare, Santa Fe, is now secretary 
of the Council of Social Agencies, Milwaukee. Miss 
Reeves is a member of the board of directors of the 
Child Welfare League of America. 
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Individualized Care 


Ix a recent news release of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York, summarizing develop- 
ments in children’s institutions during the last 
twenty-five years, is the statement: 

‘“‘More dependent babies under two years of age 
were admitted into one child-caring institution in 
New York City in 1910 than in all institutions and 
boarding homes in the whole State last year.” 

This is the result of many different influences, 
which are stated as follows: 

“Introduction of social work into rural communi- 
ties; preservation of family solidarity for the benefit 


of children; the development of boarding home care J (Pa 
as an alternate for exclusive institutional care; in- — 
dividualized treatment based on the personality and est to 


preset 


individual needs of the child; extension of public pone 


protection to minors over sixteen years of age; keep- 
ing babies with their mothers; the development of a 
more effective State Board of Social Welfare.” 
We here want to emphasize only one of these 
factors, namely, individualized treatment. ‘The fact 
that the State Charities Aid Association now has no 
less than 52 of the 57 counties outside of Greater New 
York equipped with full-time child-caring workers is 
of the greatest importance to produce this result. 
Through the courtesy of the State Charities Aid 
Association, we are able to send our members copies 
of the March, 1935, S.C.4.4. News, which tells the 
story in greater detail and is worth perusing. 
—C. C. Carstens 


League Conference for New England 


Tue New England Regional Conference of the Child 
Welfare League of America will be held on May 3 
and 4 at the Commander Hotel, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Edith M. H. Baylor, supervisor of 
the department of study and training of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association, Boston, is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 


Directory Change 


New York Ciry: The name of the Mildred Sullivan Foster Care 
Service (formerly New York Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 
Foster Home Dept.) has been changed to New York Child’s 
Foster Home Service. 


Enclosure 
(Sent to Members Only) 
S.C.A.A. News, March, 1935. A 4-page printed bulletin of in- 


formation for committee members, issued by State Charities Aid 
Association, 105 E, 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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